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Findings about a Northern Song Dynasty Pattra Sutra 
Kept in the Lingyinsi Temple 


FANG Guangchang 


I, The Discovery 


Since 1984, I have been engaged in investigation on the lost Dunhuang documents and 
other Buddhist literature stored in various locations. In 1993, I saw a volume of lost 
Dunhuang documents on exhibit in the cultural relic display room in the Lingyinsi 
Temple or Temple of Soul’s Retreat in Hangzhou, Zhejiang Province, but I was not able 
to give it a careful study at that time. Later, I offered this very message to those who were 
compiling the Collection of Dunhuang Manuscripts in Zhejiang Province. Still later, I 
received a feedback from the compiling team that it was not in the cultural relic display 
room but in the storehouse that a volume of lost Dunhuang documents was found. Then it 
started me constantly wondering how many volumes of lost Dunhuang documents on 
earth were stored up in the Lingyinsi Temple. 


In 2002, I asked Dharmacarya Ding Yuan of the Lingyinsi Temple to check and 
make sure of this matter. He replied that the Lingyinsi Temple did have only one volume 
of lost Dunhuang documents, and it had been included in the Collection of Dunhuang 
Manuscripts in Zhejiang Province. At the same time, he also mailed me some pictures of 
the lost Dunhuang document. In addition, one of the pictures was of a scripture in 
Sanskrit kept in the Temple. From the picture, it did not look like an often-sutra in 
Sinhalese, rather it seemed to be a rare copy in Sanskrit. As far as my knowledge of 
Sanskrit serves me, the style of writing of the scriptin the pattra scripture should be 
somewhere between the alphabet the Ranjana alphabet. In August, 2004, I went to 
Hangzhou for an academic conference. I took this opportunity and went to the Temple 
for a second time. With the help of Dharmacarya Jue Cheng, who was the temple 
supervisor, I was able to examine the lost Dunhuang document and theSanskrit pattra 
sutra stored in the Temple. The following is the notes I took of the pattra sutra on that 
Visit: 

Pattra scripture in Sanskrit, bound clamped in between wood planks. There exist 
now 43 pattra leaves, each of which is 31.5 cm long and 4.7 cm in width at both ends 
but 4.9 cm in the middle. Of these pattra leaves, 42 were written in Sanskrit on both 
sides; the 43" had only three lines in Sanskrit on one side, below which there are 
traces of fragments of some Sanskrit words and there are no words on the other side. 
The pattra sutra was sandwiched between two pieces of thin wood planks which are 
32.6 cm in length and 5.5 cm in width. Both the pattra leaves and the wood planks 
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have a hole in their middle, through which goes a yellow silk ribbon. There are two 
ties on one end of the ribbon and on the other end is tied a copper coin inscribed 
with the Chinese characters of “34H 7%” (Jiaqing Tong Bao, meaning money in 
circulation in the reign of Jiaqing, an emperor in the Qing Dynasty). 


The words on the original are clearer than on the pictures, so I am sure I was right 
in my previous judgement about the age of the writing style of the scripts. Dharmacarya 
Ding Yuan, who was accompanying me, said that he remembered reading some records 
somewhere about the Lingyinsi Temple pattra scripture. I asked him to try to call it back 
to his mind. Then we found a camera and took some pictures. 


I went back to Shanghai by train on the same day. Just before I left, the Temple 
presented me with a new photocopy of chronicles of the Lingyinsi Temple including four 
books: A Chronicle of the Lingyinsi Temple, A New Chronicle of the Lingyinsi Temple, 
A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi Temple and A Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi 
Temple. They were contained in a beautiful wood box. Half way to Shanghai, Ding Yuan 
called me, saying that he had found the records about the pattra sutra in Volume 6 of A 
Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi Temple. I immediately opened the chronicle 
presented to me. And reading it, I was amazed at coming upon such a great pleasant 
surprise. According to the chronicle, the pattra is no other than what was introduced into 
China in the third year of Xianping in the Northern Song Dynasty (1000 A.D.). Then it 
should be something left over from the Buddhist Sutra Translation House of the Northern 
Song Dynasty or Bei Song Yi Jing Yuan (BSTH), and it was over 1000 years old now. I 
saw the value and importance of the pattra sutra immediately. It was worthy of careful 
studies just for its relationship with the BSTH alone. 


For this very reason, I went to Hangzhou once more in September the same year, 
in the hope of making a comprehensive study of this pattra scripture. Abbot Mu Yu, a 
senior Dharmacarya of over 90 years of age, and Dharmacarya Jue Cheng, the Temple 
Supervisor, were both good supporters of the idea and they agreed to have pictures taken 
of the whole pattra sutra. So I took out a digital camera that I took with me and 
photographed the sutra for a second time. At the previous occasion, I had to take two 
pictures of each side of a pattra leaf because I had to move the silk ribbon while I was 
shooting in order to reveal the words covered underneath. This time, Dharmacarya Jue 
Cheng offered to take off the ribbon and therefore I was able to take one picture of one 
side, which makes it much more convenient for scholars concerned to read for their 
studies. Before taking pictures, we carefully checked the page numbers. Though the 
pattra pages are numbered in Sanskrit, and the numbers are written in a way different 
from what IJ had learned in Sanskrit before, there is a sequential order to follow and it is 
easy to identify the numbers. After the pictures were taken, we rebound up the pattra 
scripture and restored it to its previous condition. I also had a group picture taken 
together with Dharmacaryas Jue Cheng, Wu Zhi, Da Zaho and Ding Yuan as a souvenir. 

As Dharmacarya Mu Yu is in his senescence, the affairs of the Lingyinsi Temple 
are the responsibility of Dharmacarya Jue Cheng. From our association, I have learned 
that the new generation of Buddhist monks have an extensive range of knowledge, a 
wide vision and an open mind. The Way doesn't manifest the human being, but the 
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human being manifests the Way. The prospects of Chinese Buddhism are great indeed 
with such young leaders. Here, I wish to express my heartfelt thanks to Dharmacaryas 
Mu Yu, Jue Cheng and Ding Yuan for their assistance. 


II. About Ding Jing’s Song of the Pattra Sutra 


As mentioned above, Dharmacarya Ding Yuan discovered some records about the pattra 
sutra in A Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi Temple. The most important of these 
records is Ding Jing’s Song of the Pattra Sutra in the Jieqiuge Pavilion, with a Prologue 
(hereafter referred to as Pattra Song). This Pattra Song was written by Ding Jing in the 
Qing Dynasty and collected in volume 6 of A Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi 
Temple, which was written by Shen Rongbiao in the 9" year of Emperor Daoguang in the 
Qing Dynasty (1829) and was reprinted by the Ding’s in the 14" year (1888) of Emperor 
Guangxu. The person of the Ding’s who did the reprinting should be Ding Bing to be 
mentioned in the 6" part of this study, who was an offspring of Ding Jing, the author of 
the Pattra song. The pattra sutra that this study is about served, for a period of over 100 
years, as a sort of medium whereby the Ding family had a profound predestined 
relationship with the Lingyinsi Temple. This A Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi 
Temple was published in photo-printing in August 2003 by the Hong Kong Baitong 
Publishing House. What I am using now is a copy of this photo-printed edition. 


Now let me quote the Pattra Song below: 


Song of the Pattra Sutra in the Jieqiuge Pavilion, with a Prologue 
by Ding Jing, also named Long Hong 

On the day of Double Ninth Festival (the 9" day of the 9" month of the Chinese lunar 
calendar) in the year of gengchen (Heavenly Stem 7 and Earthly Branch 5, ie., 1760), I 
went on a Buddhist pilgrimage to the Yunlisi Temple. I climbed to the Jiegiuge Pavilion 
(Borrow-Autumn Pavilion) on the right of the Temple together with Foji Shangren. We 
talked over tea for quite a while sitting amidst the picturesque charming lush autumn 
scene. The Pavilion master took out a book of pattra scripture and showed it to me. It 
looked exotic, ancient, revered and majestic. We opened the case with awe. We covered 
the table with a piece of thick silk and put the pattra scripture on it. Then we began to 
turn over the pattra leaf pages slowly with deliberation, feeling as though we were 
touring the Saha World. But ignorant of Sanskrit, I know not what it was about or what 
sutra it was from. Therefore, { am writing this long song to wait for the arrival of great 
Dharmacaryas like Yan Zong and Yuan Zang (Xuan Zang). Yet I am happy that I am 
blessed with this affinity to the scripture; this is no coincidence but written in the stars. 


(Lines 29-32 of the Song:) It is half an elbow horizontally and three fingers vertically 
(its length and breadth). Its colour is that of cattail and sheaths of shoots of bamboo. We 
went over 44 leaves one by one, With Sanskrit words running to and fro. 

(Lines49-54) It is bound in the middle with a piece of silk ribbon winding round, 
Smooth and even, sandwiched between two light wood planks. The ribbon is knotted with 
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a copper coin of afore ages engraved with dark red inscriptions, A horse image lively 
like a steed galloping in the moon. 


It is recorded in horizontal writing that the pattra sutra was presented in the years of 
Xianping. And officials of the Song Dynasty must have read it in olden times. 


(Lines87-90) Looking again I saw words clear on a piece of paper stuck on the pattra, 
They were the name of a prominent gentleman whose family line traced back to Feng 
Xuan (who is known throughout history for complaining by singing and clapping his 
sword about having no opportunity to use his talents). The hallowed pattra is treasured 
and preserved in a fragrant case, It is a blessing for piety and predestined cause that the 
sutra rests here. 


The pattra scripture has 44 pattra leaves with Sanskrit words written on both 
sides. Side 87 has no Sanskrit words on it but it has ten Chinese words written in small 
characters of regular script meaning in English “Presented on the seventeenth day of the 
ninth lunar month in the third year of Xianping”. These Chinese characters were written 
horizontally on a piece of paper stuck to the pattra. On the inside of the protecting wood 
cover, there is also stuck a piece of paper. On the upper left part of the paper are written 
three Chinese characters meaning in English “Pattra Leaf Sutra’, and in the lower right 
part are some Chinese words meaning in English “By courtesy of Feng Wu, a disciple of 
our ancient Buddha”, under which are two seals cut in intaglio. Transcribed into English 
the two seals read: “Private Seal of Feng Wu” and “Also named Li Ling”. The Chinese 
words were written in a vigorous and graceful manner. Feng Wu lived in the Ming 
Dynasty. 

The trees bearing pattras in Magadha, India can grow as tall as 20 meters or so, 
and shed no leaves even in winter. If well preserved, a pattra can last for five or six 
hundred years (Duan Chengshi, Youyang Zazu). 


Ding Jing was also called by other names such as Yin Jun, Jing Shen, Dun Ding, 
Long Hong Shan Ren, Yan Lin, Gu Yun, Shi Sou, and Sheng Dai Lao Ren. He was from 
Hangzhou, Zhejiang, born in the 34” year of Emperor Kangxi in the Qing Dynasty 
(1695) and died in the 30" year of Emperor Qianlong in the same dynasty (1765). He was 
devoted to the study of inscriptions on ancient bronzes and stone tablets. He was well- 
versed in poetry and painting, particularly good at seal cutting. He was very skilled in the 
chopping method of seal cutting. He was a very famous seal cutter of the Qing Dynasty. 
His seal cutting was of a unique style, forming the Zhejiang School. He was number one 
of the eight masters of the Xiling School. His works include Wu Lin Jin Shi Ji (Notes on 
Inscriptions on Ancient Bronzes and Stone Tablets in Wulin. Wulin refers to Hangzhou), 
Yan Lin Shi Ji (Poems of Yan Lin), Yan Lin Yin Cun (Seals of Yan Lin). His biography is 
carried in the section of biographies in A History of the Qing Dynasty. 

The above quoted Pattra Song contains words intentionally used to avoid a taboo, 
and I would rather leave them as they are (The same is true of all the following 
quotations). The whole work consists of three parts, the prologue, the Pattra Song and the 
afterword. The prologue tells us that Ding Jing went to the Lingyinsi Temple on the day 
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of Double Ninth Festival of the 25" year (1760) of Emperor Qianlong for a pilgrimage, 
when he saw the pattra scripture in the Jieqiuge Pavilion in the Temple. According to 
Dharmacaryas Jue Cheng and Ding Yuan, the Jieqiuge Pavilion was once a part of the 
Lingyinsi Temple. 
In his long Pattra Song, Ding Jing gave quite a detailed description of the pattra 
scripture that he saw: 
“(Line 29) It is half an elbow horizontally and three fingers vertically.” This is a 
description of its length and breadth. 
“(Line 30) Its colour is that of cattail and sheaths of shoots of bamboo.” This depicts its 
colour. 
“(Line 31) We went over 44 leaves one by one.” This tells us that it has 44 leaves. 


“(Line 49) It is bound in the middle with a piece of silk ribbon winding round.” This 
means that in the middle it is pierced with a ribbon which is also used to bind around it. 


“(Line 50) Smooth and even, sandwiched between two light wood planks.” This tells us 
about the two pieces of wood planks that sandwich the pattra sutra. 


“(Line 51) The ribbon is knotted with a copper coin of afore ages engraved with dark 
red inscriptions.” This explains that an ancient coin is tied to the ribbon. 


“(Line 52) A horse image lively like a steed galloping in the moon.” From the context, 
this is about the shape and appearance of the ancient copper coin. 


“(Lines53-54) It is recorded in horizontal writing that the pattra sutra was presented in 
the years of Xianping. And officials of the Song Dynasty must have read it in olden 
times.” This means that the pattra sutra was presented to the court of Northern Song 
Dynasty in the 3" year of Xianping. 

“(Lines 87-88) Looking again I saw words clear on a piece of paper stuck on the pattra, 
They were the name of a prominent gentleman whose family line traces back to Feng 
Xuan.” These two lines show that this pattra sutra was collected by Feng Wu. There is an 
allusion here to Feng Xuan, implying that Feng Wu is of great family origin, the 
offspring of Feng Xuan. 


“(Lines 88-90) The hallowed pattra is treasured and preserved in a fragrant case, It is a 
blessing for piety and predestined cause that the sutra rests here.” These two lines mean 
that it is a predestined blessing for the Lingyinsi Temple to have collected and preserved 
this pattra. 


The afterword consists of two parts. The first part is some further information 
about the pattra, while the second part is a textual research on the pattra. So the second 
part of the afterword has little to do with my present topic and so it will be skipped. 
However, the first part is of great importance, thus its citation again as follows: 


The pattra scripture has 44 pattra leaves with Sanskrit words written on both sides, Side 
87 has no Sanskrit words on it but it has ten Chinese words written in small characters of 
regular script meaning in English “Presented on the seventeenth day of the ninth lunar 
month in the third year of Xianping”. These Chinese characters were written horizontally 
on a piece of paper which was then stuck to the pattra. On the inside of the protecting 
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wood cover is also stuck a piece of paper. On the upper left part of the paper are written 
three Chinese characters meaning in English “Pattra Leaf Sutra’, and in the lower right 
part are some Chinese words meaning in English “By courtesy of Feng Wu, a disciple of 
our ancient Buddha”, under which are two seals cut in intaglio. Transcribed into English 
the two seals read: “Private Seal of Feng Wu” and “Also named Li Ling”. The Chinese 
words were written in a vigorous and graceful manner. Feng Wu lived in the Ming 
Dynasty. 


These lines and the long Pattra Song verify and confirm one another. They tell us 
the following facts: 


1. In the autumn of the 25" year of Emperor Qianlong in the Qing Dynasty (1760), 
Ding Jing saw a pattra leaf sutra written in Sanskrit in the Lingyinsi Temple. 


2. The pattra sutra has 44 leaves, of which 87 sides have Sanskrit writing on them and 
one side is blank. The pattra scripture is sandwiched between two pieces of wood 
planks. A string goes through the middle and there is an ancient coin engraved with a 
horse image tied to the string. 


3, There is a piece of paper stuck on the blank page, on which the following Chinese 
characters are written horizontally: “me = 4F JL A |--t H if” (Presented on the 
seventeenth day of the ninth month of the Chinese lunar calendar in the third year of 
Xianping). 

4, On the inside (that is the interior) of the wood plank clamping the sutra, there is a 
piece of paper, too. On the upper left part of the paper are written three Chinese 
characters meaning in English “Pattra Leaf Sutra’, and in the lower right part are 
eight Chinese words meaning in English “By courtesy of Feng Wu, a disciple of our 
ancient Buddha”, under which are two intaglio seals, which, transcribed into English, 
read: “Private Seal of Feng Wu” and “Also named Li Ling”. And this Feng Wu lived at 
the end of the Ming Dynasty. 


Against the above information contained in the Pattra Song, I did a careful check 
of the pattra leaf sutra now kept in the Lingyinsi Temple. My findings are as follows: 


1. The pattra scripture described in the Pattra Song and that kept in the Lingyinsi 
Temple now are the same in size. But only 43 leaves have survived, one leaf fewer 
than what is described by Ding Jing. Judging from the page numbers, I know that it is 
the first leaf that is missing. 


2. As is noted in the Pattra Song, the pattra scripture now kept in the Lingyinsi 
Temple is also sandwiched between two pieces of wood planks, with a binding string 
pierced through the middle and an ancient coin tied to the string. But Ding Jing’s notes 
are taken in the Qianlong years of the Qing dynasty, and therefore, his so-called 
ancient coin should have been from the Ming Dynasty or even earlier. Now the coin 
on the string is one of “Jiaqing Tong Bao” (34238 #%, money issued and circulated in 
the Jiaging (34 Bf) years of the Qing Dynasty). Obviously, the coin that Ding Jing 
noted has been replaced with this “Jiaqing Tong Bao”. 
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3, Of the surviving 43 leaves, the first 42 have writing on both sides, while the last leaf 
has writing on one side only, which is just as Ding Jing has noted. So now there are 85 
sides (pages) which have Sanskrit writing. 


4. The original piece of paper which is stuck onto the blank side of the pattra leaf and 
which reads “Presented on the seventeenth day of the ninth month of the Chinese 
lunar calendar in the third year of Xianping”, and the other original piece of paper 
which is stuck onto the wood plank saying that the pattra sutra is collected and kept by 
Feng Wu, have both been lost. Yet, careful observation will reveal the traces of 
something previously stuck on both the blank side of the leaf and on the inside (that is 
the interior) of the wood plank. 


From the above it may very well be concluded that the present pattra scripture is 
indeed what Ding Jing saw in spite of the differences that have occurred over the past 
244 years. 

As is recorded in the above notes, this pattra sutra came to China in the third year 
of Xianping (1000 A.D.) and was presented to the court of the Northern Song Dynasty. 
So the sutra should have come into being in the 10" century A.D. at the latest. At the 
present moment, most of the pattra sutras left over from the Han Dynasty monasteries 
are of Hynayana Buddhism and written in Sinhalese. But of Mahayana Buddhism, this is 
the only surviving pattra sutra which is basically complete and has a recorded history 
coming down from the BSTH of the Northern Song Dynasty. Therefore, it is of great 
significance not only for the study of Sanskrit but also for the study of Chinese Buddhist 
documents. And the pattra sutra is itself a rare and invaluable cultural relic. 


But here is a question I would like to raise: Is Ding Jing’s record reliable that there 
was a piece of paper stuck to the pattra with the words “ji °* = 4 Ju A + te HOE” 
(Presented on the seventeenth day of the ninth month of the Chinese lunar calendar in the 
third year of Xianping)? 

The following is my findings. 


III. Other Relevant Information Recorded in A Sequel to A Chronicle of the 
Yunlinsi Temple 
Is Ding Jing’s record credible? The answer to this question may be found in Volume 6 of 
A Sequel to A Chronicle of the Yunlinsi Temple. 

First, the Postscript by He Qi: 

While staying in Yangzhou, I saw a book of poems written by my native folk Mr. Tang 
Xiya, Vice President of the Ministry of Civil Personnel. The book was in the collection 
of Mr. Wang Xuejiang, a late friend of mine. There are marks of proof reading and 
correction over half of the poems. It is a treasure, nearly contending with Huang Lugong 
(another name of Huang Tingjian) for a seat. Now reading the Pattra Song by Ding Jing, 
I think of the fact that Ding Jing did not finalize his Pattra Song until the seventh draft. 
Indeed, the Pattra Song is a masterpiece in the fragrant circle of poets. So may the monks 
cherish and preserve it. He Qi. 
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The pattra sutra has 44 leaves. On the first leaf there is writing on one side only. All the 
rest have writing in Sanskrit on both sides. On the last side (page), it is written “JQ4 => 
4 43 A+ Ju H XL,” which means in English: “Presented on the nineteenth day of the 
seventh month of the Chinese lunar calendar in the third year of Xianping.” These words 
are written horizontally from left to right, with the diameter of each Chinese character 
being two fen (1% of a chi). The diameter of each Sanskrit word being one fen. Ding 
Long Hong’s Pattra Song went through seven revisions before it was finalized. Zhang 
Qitang has examined it and counted 98 sentences (lines) recording 686 characters. 
Attached is a clearly written copy with a calligraphic piece. A study of the said pattra 
sutra can also be found at the end of the sutra. 


He Qi’s postscript is written to the Pattra Song. He Qi admires Ding Jing for 
revising the Pattra Song seven times. He asks the monks to “treasure and preserve” it. 
This means that at that time the Pattra Song was kept at the Lingyinsi Temple. Something 
noteworthy in the postscript is that the following words are not seen in the Pattra Song: 
“These words are written horizontally from left to right, with the diameter of each 
Chinese character being two fen (1% of a chi). The diameter of each Sanskrit word being 
one fen”. This shows that He Qi had also seen the pattra scripture in person. The 
postscript mentions that “The pattra sutra has 44 leaves. On the first leaf there is writing 
on one side only. All the rest have writing in Sanskrit on both sides. On the last side or 
page, it is written “Ia34 = FG AJA iff,” which means in English: ‘Presented on the 
nineteenth day of the seventh month of the Chinese lunar calendar in the third year of 
Xianping.’ This can be checked against Ding Jing’s records and they can verify each 
other. 

He Qi was from Hangzhou in the Qing Dynasty. He was known by quite a few 
other names, including Dong Fu, Chun Zhu, Nanwan Yu Sou (Old Fisherman on the 
South Bay), Xiang Yan Sheng and San Jie Ju Shi. He was well versed in poetry, and very 
good at lishu (official script, an ancient style of calligraphy allegedly invented by 
Chengmiao in the Qin Dynasty but current in the Han Dynasty). He was author of Xiao 
Shan Ju Shi Gao (Poems Written in a Small Mountain Hut). It is not known what time he 
was born or died, but roughly, he was the younger of Ruan Yuan (1764-1849). Ruan 
Yuan had recommended He Qi for an official position for his filial piety and clean record 
as well as righteousness and integrity. But He Qi wrote a poem of thanks and refused the 
offer. Further research is yet needed before it can be decided what time the postscript 
was written. 

Secondly, A Hymn to the Pattra Song by Liang Tongshu: 

A Hymn to the Pattra Song Liang Tongshu 


(Lines 1-2) Master Long Hong wrote a pattra song, Shining brilliant with seven 
revisions. 


(Lines 11-12) Kept in Jieqiuge Pavilion beside the pattra sutra, Both the original Song 
and a copy were worshiped with burning incense. 


Written on the first day of the eighth month of the Chinese lunar calendar, by Shan 
Zhou Tongshu at the age of eighty-four. 
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Liang Tongshu was from Hangzhou. He was known by other names including 
Yuan Ying and Shan Zhou, and late in his life he also called himself Shi Weng and Xin 
Wu Chang Weng. He was born in the first year (1723) of Emperor Yongzheng in the 
Qing Dynasty and died in the twentieth year (1815) of Jiaqing. He was a calligraphist in 
the Qing Dynasty. He ascended on the political ladder to a position of Shijiang 
(consultant to the emperor) in the Imperial Academy. He was well versed in poetry and 
good at calligraphy. He was the author of Pin Luo An Yi Ji, Ji Du (Using lines from 
various poems written by Du Fu to compose one’s now new poems) and Zhi Yu Bu 
Zheng. His biography is carried in the section of biographies in A History of the Qing 
Dynasty. He wrote this poem when he was eighty-four, that is, in the eighth month of the 
twelfth year (1807) of Jiaqing. He mentioned in this poem that the original and a copy of 
Ding Jing’s Pattra Song and the pattra scripture were all collected in the Jieqiuge Pavilion 
of The Lingyinsi Temple. This poem was written to praise the Pattra Song without saying 
anything about the pattra sutra. 

Thirdly, the Postscript by Wei Jiagu: 
The Ding Yinjun of Qiantang is named Ding Jing. He is also known as Jing Shen, Dun 
Ding and Long Hong Shan Ren. His personality is given a full account in The Life of 
Ding Yinjun, written by Hang Shijiun, Tai Shi (his official rank). Ding was the author of 
Yan Lin Shi Ji (a collection of poems by calligraphers). In this book is collected the 
Pattra Song. A handwritten version of the Song is kept in the Jieqiuge Pavilion. The 
Pattra Song had undergone seven revisions, and the sequence of the revisions was 
confused with the passage of time. My younger brother Chuncen, also named Jing Wan, 
who is a maocai (same as xiucai, one who has passed the imperial examinations at the 
county level during the Ming and Qing dynasties), scrutinized it intently for a whole day 
and re-arranged them in their chronological sequence. The diligence and relentlessness 
of the author in choice of words is fully revealed. Written by junior student Wei Jiagu 
with respect. 


Wei Jiagu remains unknown. The above notes provide some new information about the 
Pattra Song and its author Ding Jing. 
Fourthly, Song of the Pattra Leaf Sutra by Wu Xiqi: 
Song of the Pattra Leaf Sutra by Wu Xiqi 

(Lines 1-2) I’ve heard of forty clamps of pattra sutras, Submitted by Dao Yuan in one 
of the Qiande years. 

(Lines 3-4) This one, as written, is presented in the Xianping years, Shame no name is 
handed down of the presenter’s. 

(Lines 21-22) A fine autumn day in the Jieqiuge Pavilion, In fragrant plants with cool 
dews. 


(Lines 23-24) The sutra is opened for the guest to see, Who scrutinized and saw a halo 
arising. 
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(Lines 27-28) The pattra sutra is a chi in length and two cun in width, Its texture dense 
and thick as catkins. 


(Lines 35-36) I’ve heard about the late upasaka Hong Long, Who with a select choice 
of words wrote a pattra song. 


The above poem was my work in the year of renchen (Heavenly Stem 9 and Earthly 
Branch 5). It has been missing for quite some time until I hit upon it in a box this year 
when I was going through my old works. It happened that the Inspector Chun Song was 
asking me to write a few words for this volume. And therefore I copied the above poem 
onto it. Our forgone master would accomplish a poem with seven revisions, such was his 
diligence. Yet I would do some scribbling at random and call it poetry. No wonder it will 
be missing. This is also for commemorating my shame. Written by Wu Xiqi, a valley- 
dweller, in the seventh lunar month of the year of bingyin (Heavenly Stem 3 and Earthly 
Branch 3). 


Wu Xiqi was from Hangzhou, Zhejiang, in the Qing Dynasty. He was also known 
as Sheng Zheng and Yi Ren. He was born in the eleventh year of Qianlong in the Qing 
Dynasty (1746) and died in the twenty-third year of Jiaqing (1818). He rose up to the 
position of chancellor of the Imperial College (the highest educational administration in 
dynastic China). He was well-versed in poetry, parallel prose in particular. He was the 
author of Zheng Wei Zhai Ji (Works from Food-for-Thought Study). His biography is 
carried in the section of biographies in A History of the Qing Dynasty. The poem was 
originally written in the year of renchen (the thirty-seventh year of Qianlong, 1772). In 
his poem, he also mentioned the dimensions of the pattra sutra: “The pattra sutra is a chi 
in length and two cun in width.” It also said that “This one, as written, is presented in the 
Xianping years.” Clearly this poem was also written after the author had seen the pattra 
sutra, but he did not see the Pattra Song of Ding Jing while writing the poem. The 
postscript was written in the year of bingyin (the eleventh year of Jiaqing, 1806). From 
the context, we may conclude that Wu Xiqi quickly drafted this poem after seeing the 
pattra leaf scripture in 1772. He then put his draft away into a small suitcase. In 1806, at 
the request of Wei Chengxian, he copied his poem at the end of the Pattra Song of Ding 
Jing and then added a postscript. The contents of this poem and those of Ding Jing’s 
Pattra Song may verify each other. 


Fifthly, Inspecting the Pattra Scripture in the Jieqiuge Pavilion by Huang Mo: 
Inspecting the Pattra Scirpture in Jieqiuge Pavilion by Huang Mo, also named Shu Ya 
(Lines 1-2) Forty-four pattra leaves of holy scripture, Not silk nor bamboo strips nor 
paper. 
(Line 8) At the end it was recorded as presented in a Xianping year. 


Huang Mo was from Hangzhou, Zhejiang in the Qing Dynasty. He was also 
known as Xiang Pu. His date of birth and death was not known. He was the author of Xia 
Xiao Zheng Fen Jian (Annotation to Xia Xiao Zheng. Xia Xiao Zheng is a chapter in the 
Book of Rites, telling about the behaviour of some of the animals and plants), Xia Xiao 
Zheng Yi Yi (Another Approach to Xia Xiao Zheng), Wulin Xian Ya, and Shou De Tang 
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Shi Ji (A Collection of Poems from Hall of Longevity and Virtue). The pattra leaf 
scripture that he saw was of “Forty-four pattra leaves of holy scripture”, i.e., there are 
altogether 44 leaves; and “At the end it was recorded as presented in a Xianping year”, 
meaning the sutra was introduced into China in a year during the reign of Emperor 
Xianping. All this is exactly the same as in the Pattra Song of Ding Jing. 


Sixthly, A Psalm of the Pattra Sutra by Wei Chengxian: 
A Psalm of the Pattra Sutra by Wei Chengxian 


(Lines 1-2) A pattra sutra is kept at the Jieqiuge Pavilion, For which Ding Dun Ding 
composed a song to eulogize. 


(Line 13) Learned scholar Zhang held the Pattra Song worm-eaten. 


(Lines 17-20) I’m touched by Zhang presenting me the lost Song, Few of my friends 
like the morning stars are still around. 1 won’t keep it in my house but in the temple, For 
future to see as an example. 


(Lines 23-24) Accompanying the 44 leaves of Sanskrit sutra, the Patrra Song will 
remain green with the Jiufeng Peak outside the Pavilion. 


The Pattra Song of the late scholar Ding Yinjun, also called Long Hong, was together 
with the ancient pattra sutra kept in the Jieqiuge Pavilion of the Lingyinsi Temple. The 
Pattra Song had been revised seven times by its author. Zhang Qitang, one of my same- 
age contemporaries, got all of them and presented them to me. I bound them into a 
volume and passed it on to the monks and instructed them to keep it for a story in the 
mountains. Written by Wei Chengxian, also named Chun Song, on the first day of the 
twelfth lunar month of the bingyin year of Jiaqing. 


Wei Chengxian was from Renhe in Zhejiang of the Qing Dynasty. He was also 
known as Bao Chen and Chun Song. His date of birth and death was unknown. He was a 
palace graduate (successful candidate in the highest level of imperial civil service 
examination) in the forty-ninth year (1784) of Qianlong. His official rank rose up to Yu 
Shi (imperial historian). He was versed in poetry and authored Qing Ai Tang Ji (A 
Collection from Hall of Purity and Love). The above poem was written in the twelfth 
lunar month of the eleventh year (1806) of Emperor Jiaqing. Wei Chengxian is the 
“Inspector Chun Song” mentioned in the postscript of Wu Xiqi. Wei Chengxian had 
access to the Pattra Song at the house of his same-age contemporary Zhang Qitang. He 
gave it a re-binding, had a postscript written and then sent it back to the Lingyinsi 
Temple for safekeeping. 


We can see from the above information that during the period of almost half a 
century from 1760 to 1806, quite a few men of letters visited and inspected this pattra 
sutra and left words of worship and praise. These words are consistent in their description 
of the pattra sutra: it had 44 leaves and was introduced into China in the third year of 
Xianping (1000 A.D.). Therefore, Ding Jing’s records are credible. 
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The above references have also proved that the Pattra Song by Ding Jing had 
come a long and tortuous way before it was finally bound up and delivered to the 
Lingyinsi Temple for safekeeping and preservation. 


IV. About Feng Wu 


This pattra sutra had been in the possession of Feng Wu. Ding Jing said that this Feng 
Wu lived at the end of the Ming Dynasty. Who was Feng Wu after all? I have been able to 
get three pieces of information about this person by means of the e-edition of Si Ku Quan 
Shu (Complete Library in the Four Branches of Literature): 


1. General Table of Contents Vol. 113 (Authorized Version of Si Ku Quan Shu) 


Shu Fa Zheng Chuan (Regular Script of Calligraphy), 10 Volumes. Version 
of Salt Administration of Liang Huai 


Written by Feng Wu of this Dynasty. Feng Wu, also named Jian Yuan, is from Changshu. 
He is a nephew of Feng Ban’s. Feng Ban is well known for his calligraphy and Feng Wu 
learned calligraphy from him. At the age of 81, Feng Wu stayed at the house of Miao 
Yueqi in Suzhou, where he wrote a monograph on the regular script of Chinese 
calligraphy. First, he accomplished a volume on Chen Yizeng’s Knack of the Imperial 
Academy. Secondly, he wrote a volume on the Three Secrets of Calligraphy left over by 
Zhou Bogi, and thirdly, a volume on Li Puguang’s Yong Zi Ba Fa . This was because the 
theory of these three calligraphers had a unique mastery of the essence of calligraphy. 
Wu wrote notes and annotations to expose and clarify the implications where they were 
not explicit. Fourthly, he wrote a volume to elaborate on Li Dun’s Eighty-four Methods 
of Writing Large Characters. Fifthly, he compiled three volumes of Essays on Calgraphy, 
profound comments by previous calligraphers to be modeled on. Sixthly, he wrote a 
volume of Brief Biographies of Calligraphers and a volume of Well-known Calligraphy 
Works And their Evolution respectively. The ending volume or last volume was Dun Yin 
Shu Yao (Dun Yin’s Key to Calligraphy) written by Feng Ban. In each volume, Feng Wu 
would give some comments on everyone respectively, which were often apt and sharp to 
the point. This is because Feng Wu had been immersed in a long tradition of family 
learning in calligraphy. 


2. General Table of Contents Vol. 168 (Authorized Version of Si Ku Quan Shu) 


Works of Gougu Waishi, 3 Volumes; Addendum, 3 Volumes; Additional 
Poems, 1 Volume; Version collected by the Bao Shigong’s of Zhejiang 

Written by Zhang Yu of the Yuan Dynasty. Zhang Yu had put down in writing his Yuan 
Pin Lu (on 135 Taoists who were classified into ten categories from the Zhou Dynasty to the Song 
Dynasty). At his time, Zhang Yu copied his poems and other works into handwritten drafts 
but they were not block-printed and published. And therefore, critics often had access to 
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pieces of his calligraphy in odds and ends. So no collection of his works had come down 
in book form. In the Chenghua years of the Ming Dynasty, Yao Shou bought some of his 
works in drafts. In the year of jiawu (Heavenly Stem 1 and Earthly Branch 7) of the reign 
of Jiaqing, Chen Yingfu sorted them out into three volumes, collated them and put them 
into print, to which were attached the epitaph written by Liu Ji and a short biography 
written by Yao Shou. In the middle of the Chongzhen years, Mao Jin from Changshu 
took the lost poems copied by Min Yuanqu of Wucheng and compiled them into a three- 
volume supplement, to which was annexed some poems that had been written in 
response to each other with the contemporaries. In addition, Mao Jin and his sister’s son 
(nephew) Feng Wu found and gathered a number of poems so far missing in the 
collections and placed them at the end of the supplement. This is the edition with the 
prologue originally written by Xu Shida. Zhang Yu's poetry is bold, heroic and full of 
dash, in a terse and forceful style. In his lifetime, he got acquainted with quite a few well- 
known calligraphers of his day, such as Zhao Mengfu, Ni Zan, Gu Aying, Yang Weizhen, 
Yu Ji, Fan Peng, Yuan Jue, Huang Jin. They enjoyed deep friendship and learned from 
one another in the sphere of calligraphic art and literature. 


Thirdly, General Table of Contents Vol. 181 (Authorized Version of Si Ku Quan Shu) 


Feng Dingyuan’s Works, 11Volumes; Version purchased by Governor of 
Zhejiang 

Written by Feng Ban of this Dynasty. Ban is the author of Dun Yin Za Ji (Dun Yin’s 
Miscellaneous Works), which has already been put down in writing. Ban and his elder 
brother Feng Shu are both known for their poetry, and they are known as the two Fengs 
of Haiyu. Their nephew, named Feng Wu, wrote a work of commentary on Cai Diao Ji 
(Poems of Talents). In his guide to the work, Feng Wu said that Feng Shu’s theory of 
prosody was most strict in terms of the four steps of Chinese classic writing— 
introduction, elucidation of the theme, change of approach and summing up (also called 
opening, developing, changing and concluding), but Ban’s theory of poetry is different, 
preferring not to be restrained by these established steps. However, both modeled on 
examples of the late Tang Dynasty, tracing all the way from Wen Tingyun and Li 
Shangyin up to the dynasties of Qi and Liang. So in addition to Cai Diao Ji, they also 
made a critique of Yu Tai Xin Yong, as their roots originated from both these books. 
Their theory, which rejects that of Yan Yu and particularly expels the Jiangxi Poetic 
School, produced some original and apt commentary from time to time. Yet their works 
are all of the Kunti style, which was ornate and showy, too sentimental to be lofty in 
style. Quite a few volumes of poems and some essays are included in the works. And 
valuable are the comments on some poems and poets in the works. 


Furthermore, there is an entry on Feng Wu in Zhongguo Lidai Renming Da 
Cidian (Biographical Dictionary of Chinese Personages through the Dynasties). 
Although the information is not much, it is adequate. Feng Wu was from Changshu of 
Jiangsu, and he was also named Dou Bo and Jian Yuan. He lived at the end of the Ming 
and the beginning of the Qing Dynasties. He was a nephew of Feng Ban’s as well as Mao 
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Jin’s. He was probably a son of Feng Shu. Feng Shu and Feng Ban were both famous 
poets of the time, while Mao Jin was a famous bibliologist, known far and wide for 
cutting excellent stencils for engraving printing. Feng Wu learned calligraphy from Feng 
Ban. So Feng Wu was himself a good calligrapher and poet. He was author of Shu Fa 
Zheng Chuan (Regular Script of Calligraphy) and Yao Zhi Ji (In light of his family 
background and learning, it should be credible that he collected this pattra sutra for one 
cause or another. 


V. Submission of Sanskrit Pattra Sutras to the Song Dynasty 


On the pattra sutra there was originally stuck a piece of paper on which it was written in 
Chinese “C7 =F UN t+ Ai,” meaning in English “Presented on the 17" Day of the 
9" Junar month in the 3" year of Xianping”. The word “Presented” clearly signifies that 
the pattra sutra was not something ordinary circulated among the common people, but 
something submitted. To whom? No doubt to the court of the Northern Song Dynasty, 
because the BSTH had been established and was translating Buddhist scriptures on a 
grand scale. All sorts of measures were being taken to encourage monks at home and 
abroad to submit Sanskrit pattra scriptures. With regard to this setting, there is a good 
reason to infer that the pattra sutra kept in the Lingyinsi Temple had been among the 
collections of the BSTH. 


During the reign of the three emperors Taizu, Taizong and Zhenzong of the 
Northern Song Dynasty, the central government pursued a policy of positive aid to 
Buddhism. It was recorded in Volume 43 of Fo Zu Tong Ji (A History of Buddhism in 
China): “In the 3 year (965 A.D.) of Qiande, a sramana (Buddhist monk) named Dao 
Yuan from Cangzhou took 18 years to go to visit the Five Regions of India and come 
back again. At his return, he went to the capital together with an envoy from Udyana. He 
submitted Buddha relics and pattra scriptures. The emperor summoned him to a rest or 
feasting palace and asked him about the Western Regions and then bestowed him with 
purple Buddhist monk dresses, articles and money.” This is why Wu Xiqi said at the 
beginning of his Song of the Pattra Leaf Sutra,“I’ve heard of forty clamps of pattra 
sutras, Submitted by Dao Yuan in one of the Qiande years.” Emperor Taizu may have 
been encouraged by Dao Yuan’s presentation, for he sent Xing Qin and 156 other monks 
to the West to seek Buddhist sutras. 


On the one hand, Emperor Taizu did these things for his personal religious faith. 
On the other, they may be regarded as an effort to expand the Song Dynasty’s foreign 
relations to make friends with other countries by means of the ties of Buddhism. 
Emperor Taizu initiated the project to block-print the first engraved edition of China's 
first Buddhist Tripitaka scripture—Kai Bao Zang (Kai Bao was the title of the reign of 
Emperor Taizu of the Northern Song Dynasty and Zang means Buddhist scripture). This 
Kai Bao Zang was presented to all the neighbouring countries at their request, which was 
another attempt to extend the Dynasty’s relations with other countries. Later, with more 
and more Buddhist monks going West to seek Buddhist scriptures and coming East to 
spread Buddhism, a batch of pattra leaf sutras was collected in the court of the Northern 
Song Dynasty. In the 5" year (980 A.D.) of Taiping Xingguo during the reign of Emperor 
Taizong, the arrival of Dharmadeva (later he renamed himself Dharmavisva), Devasanti 
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and Damapala prompted the imperial court to issue an order to establish the BSTH, 
which was completed in the 7” year (982 A.D.) of Taiping Xingguo. Then, the Northern 
Song Dynasty started to translate on a large scale Buddhist classic sutras written in 
Sanskrit. 


The following is some information about the translation work done in the BSTH 
and submission of Sanskrit pattra sutras from abroad. The information is extracted from 
Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu (Records of Sutras in the Years of Da Zhong Xiang Fu) 
and Fo Zu Tong Ji, staring from the 7" year (982 A.D.) of Taiping Xingguo and ending in 
the 4" year of Xianping (1001 A.D). 


In the 7" year of Taiping Xingguo (982 A.D), temples were built on both the east and 
west of the BSTH. “Statues of Buddhas were placed in the eastern temple and sutras in 
the west. .... All the pattra sutras of the imperial palace were delivered to the BSTH.” 
(See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 3) 

In the sixth lunar month of the 8" year of Taiping Xingguo (983 A.D.), Scramana Fa 
Yu arrived from the West (ancient Buddhist name for India), and presented relics of 
Buddha’s skull and pattra scriptures.” (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 43.) 


In the 8" lunar month of the 8" year of Taiping Xingguo (983 A.D.), the emperor 
decreed that the BSTH serve as a place for preaching Buddhism. (See Da Zhong Xiang 
Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 3) 


In the 2" year (985 A.D.) of Yongxi, “Devasanti and others said: It is heard that some 
pattra sutras are collected by Buddhist disciples and layman Buddhists in regions in 
Sha’anxi. So we request permission to go down there and look for them so as to have 
them translated. The emperor agreed and issued an order accordingly. (See Fo Zu Tong 
Ji, Vol. 43.) 

In the 1* lunar month of the 1* year (988 A.D.) of Duangong, a Buddhist monk from 
India, named Suddhamitra (Jing You), submitted 6 books (clamped between wood 
planks) of Brahmasutras. (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 6) 

In the middle of the 10° lunar month of the 2” year of Duangong (989 A.D), “three 
Buddhist monks—-Xing Da, Bao Ji and Dao Chu—returned from India, and submitted 
8 books of Brahmasutras (clamped between wood planks) that they had obtained. The 
emperor summoned them for a meeting and bestowed each of them with purple 
Buddhist monk dresses and five bolts of silks. And from now on, the same treatment 
would be given to those who went from China to the West and returned with 
Brahmasutras.” (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 7) 

In the 3” lunar month of the 2 year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “A Buddhist monk 
named Anugulji (Ji Xiang Zhi) from Magadha in Central India submitted 3 books of 
Brahmasutras (clamped between wood planks).” (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, 
Vol. 8) 

In the 5" lunar month of the 2™ year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “Singhalese (Ceylonese) 
Buddhist monk named Buddhapala and five of his disciples arrived in the court and 
submitted 20 books of Brahmasutras (clamped between wood planks).” (See Da Zhong 
Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 8) 
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In the 5" lunar month of the 2™ year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “The emperor issued an 
edict that in the four administrative areas along the western border—Lizhou, Jiezhou, 
Qinzhou and Guangzhou, if there are any Brahmasutras and sarira brought by Buddhist 
monks from India or Chinese Buddhist monks coming back from their visit to India, 
they must all be submitted to the Court well packed and sealed with the title clearly 
labeled.” (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 8) 


In the 7" lunar month of the 2" year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “A Buddhist monk 
named Buddhapala coming from Central India submitted 5 books of Brahmasutras 
(clamped between wood planks).” (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 8) 

In the 2"¢ year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “Zhong Da, a sramana (Buddhist monk) from 
Taiyuan, returned from a visit to the West that took him 10 years. He submitted sarira 
and pattra Brahmasutras, for which he was bestowed with purple dresses and the 
privilege of living in Guang’aisi Temple in Xi Jing (West Capital).” (See Fo Zu Tong 
Ji, Vol. 43) 

In the 2% year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “Pudacita, a sramana (Buddhist monk) from 
Nalanda Monastery in Central India came to pay tribute to the emperor. He submitted 
sarira and pattra Brahmasutras, for which he was bestowed with purple dresses.” (See 
Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 43) 

In the 2° year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, Suddhasila (Jing Jie), a sramana (Buddhist 
monk) from Champa in the South Sea came to court and submitted a ruyi, gilded 
copper bell and vajra and borneo camphor.” (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 43) 


In the 11" lunar month of the 4" year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “A Buddhist monk 
named in Chinese as Hui Ji Xiang from southern India submitted one book of 
Brahmasutra (clamped between wood planks).” (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, 
Vol. 8) 


In the 11" lunar month of the 4" year (991 A.D.) of Chunhua, “Ceylonese Buddhist 
monk named Bodhinanda submitted 62 books of Brahmasutras (clamped between 
wood planks), sarira of Buddha bones, bodhimudra, white felt statues,and some 
Buddhist dharma instruments such as tantracakra and cintamanicakra.” (See Da Zhong 
Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 8) 


In the 4" year (993 A.D.) of Chunhua, “The emperor issued an edict that in the 
western prefectures, if there are any Buddhist monks coming from India or Chinese 
Buddhist monks coming back from their visit to India, the Brahmasutras that they have 
with them must all be submitted to the Court well packed and sealed with the title 
clearly labeled.” (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 43) 

In the 1* year (995 A.D.) of Zhidao, Garasanti (Jia Luo Shan Di), a sramana 
(Buddhist monk) from Central India came to court to pay tribute to the emperor and 
submitted skull sarira and pattra scriptures. (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 43) 

In the 9" lunar month of the 3 year (997 A.D.) of Zhidao, Rahula, a sramana 
(Buddhist monk) from West India came to court to pay tribute to the emperor and 
submitted pattra scriptures, for which he was bestowed with purple dresses. (See Fo Zu 
Tong Ji, Vol. 43) 
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In the 12" lunar month of the 3 year (997 A.D.) of Zhidao, Rahula, a sramana 
(Buddhist monk) from Nepal submitted 26 books of Brahmasutras (clamped between 
wood planks). (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 10) 


In the 4" lunar month of the 1“ year (998 A.D.) of Xianping, Karanusanti, a Buddhist 
monk from northern India submitted 31 books of Brahmasutras (clamped between 
wood planks). (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 10) 


In the 5" lunar month of the 1“ year (998 A.D.) of Xianping, Tathagataanagul, a 
Buddhist monk from northern India submitted one book of Brahmasutra (clamped 
between wood planks) and a copper statue of Guanyin (Avalokitesvara). (See Da 
Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 10) 


In the 1* year (998 A.D.) of Xianping, Niveni and some other Buddhist monks from 
Central India came to court and submitted sarira, Brahmasutra, bodhi leaves and bodhi 
seeds, for which they were bestowed with purple dresses. (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 44) 


In the 1* year (998 A.D.) of Xianping, Buddhapala, a Buddhist monk from West India 
came to court and submitted Brahmasutras, for which he was bestowed with purple 
dresses. (See Fo Zu Tong Ji, Vol. 44) 


In the 2™ year (999 A.D.) of Xianping, “It is heard that in the Sth lunar month of this 
year, Buddhapala, a Buddhist monk from northern India submitted 7 books of 
Brahmasutras. (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 11) 


In the 2™ lunar month of the 3 year (1000 A.D.) of Xianping, “Aphayashanti, a 
Buddhist monks from Central India submitted 4 books of Brahmasutras. (See Da 
Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 11) 


In the 7” lunar month of the 3" year (1000 A.D.) of Xianping, “Singhalese Buddhist 
monk Mitra submitted 19 books of Brahmasutras together with sarira and bodhimudra, 
etc. (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 11) 


In the 4" lunar month of the 4 year (1001 A.D.) of Xianping, “Two Buddhist monks 
from southern India, Dharmakirti and Buddhacandra came to court. Dharmakirti 
submitted 8 books of Brahmasutras together with a string of bodhi seeds. 
Buddhacandra submitted one book of Brahmasutra together with sarira and 
bodhimudra, etc. (See Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu, Vol. 11) 


There are a few differences in the above information, which need further 
investigation and verification. In spite of this, the above information is adequate to 
outline the following background: After Emperor Taizong of the Northern Song Dynasty 
set up the BSTH, there was a bad need for Buddhist classics. And so a series of 
encouraging policies were implemented. Encouraged by these polices, monks of both the 
West and China had a high enthusiasm to submit Brahmasutras. According to the Fo Zu 
Tong Ji, mediocre monks at that time went one after another to the West to seek true 
Buddhism, which gave rise to a lot of complaint in the imperial court. It was under these 
circumstances that the pattra sutra of the Lingyinsi Temple was introduced into China. In 
light of this fact, we have no reason to deny the truth of the piece of note which said it 
was “Presented on the 17" day of the 9" lunar month in the 3" year of Xianping”, unless 
there is adequate and irrefutable evidence. 
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In Ding Jing’s Pattra Song, he wrote that stuck on the pattra sutra that was kept in 
the Lingyinsi Temple there was a piece of paper, on which it was written “Presented on 
the 17" day of the 9" lunar month in the 3 year of Xianping”. Though there is no 
mention of this presentation either in Da Zhong Xiang Fu Fa Bao Lu or in Fo Zu Tong Ji, 
I do not think that there is anything strange about the omission. The Da Zhong Xiang Fu 
Fa Bao Lu was compiled in the Da Zhong Xiang Fu years of the Northern Song dynasty, 
while the Fo Zu Tong Ji was compiled in the Southern Song Dynasty. Though they have 
their respective references to rely on, there is no excluding the possibility of errors and 
omissions. This assumption can be justified by the differences and disagreements in the 
information recorded in the two works that we will find by comparing them. I think that 
we may further promote research in this regard by gathering more information on how 
pattra scriptures were introduced into China through the study of official histories, 
biographies of monks and other materials. 


Of the thousands of Buddhist pattra scriptures that were introduced into China 
from other countries during the 900 years from the Eastern Han dynasty to the Song 
Dynasty, most have been lost, which is indeed a great pity. Now except in Tibet, most of 
the pattra sutras preserved in the mainland of China are of Hynayana Buddhism written 
in the Pali language. Those written in the Sanskrit language that have survived so far are 
mostly fragments or individual leaves. It is a a delight beyond expectation and a blessing 
for Chinese culture that the Lingyinsi Temple of Hangzhou should have a complete book 
of pattra sutra in Sanskrit that had belonged to the BSTH of the Northern Song Dynasty. 


VI. The Survival and Return of the Pattra Sutra in the Lingyinsi Temple 


As mentioned above, this pattra sutra originally had 44 leaves but now 43. The original 
piece of paper with the year of the submission—Xianping—is now missing. Also 
missing is the piece of paper with the signature of Feng Wu. The ancient coin which was 
determined in the Qianlong years by Ding Jing to be from bygone ages is now replaced 
by one on which is written “Jiaqing Tong Bao”. When did these changes occur? What did 
the pattra sutra go through since the reign of Jiaqing? 

The answer to this question is found in the references preserved in the Lingyinsi 
Temple. 

The long scroll of Pattra Song now kept in the Lingyinsi Temple is not the 
original written by Ding Jing, but it was re-copied and rebound in the 8" year (1869) of 
Emperor Tongzhi. At the top of the scroll there is a label which reads “Wu Huang of 
Shanyang, the 3 lunar month of the 8" year (jiashen, Heavenly Stem 1 and Earthly 
Branch 9) of Tongzhi’”. In the long scroll, there is a detailed account of the reason for re- 
copying and rebinding the Pattra Song. In addition, there is some other information about 
the pattra scripture. Given the limited space here, I will only give two excerpts, as 
follows: 

One: 

Thinking back, on the 9" day of the 8" lunar month in the year of jiwei (Heavenly Stem 
6 and Earthly Branch 8, that is, 1859) in the reign of Emperor Xianfeng, I went with my 
master Yang Fenyuan to burn incense and worship Buddha in the Tri-Tianzhu Hills. 
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When we came to the Lingyinsi Temple, we went for a rest and went up to the Jieqiuge 
Pavilion to see the pattra sutra. We saw that its texture was smooth and lustrous, written 
in exotic ancient Sanskrit. We counted only 43 leaves. We did not see the 87" side or 
page on which was allegedly written horizontally in small regular script “Presented on 
the 17" day of the 9" lunar month in the 3% year of Xianping”. We asked the Pavilion 
master immediately and he took out a note written by Dai Luchuang, Shilang (Vice 
President of one of the Six Boards in the Ming and Qing Dynasties), which reads: One 
day, a young monk in the Pavilion cut off the two characters of “/&3” (Xianping)” with a 
pair of scissors just for play and broke the leaf in two. It was already of no use when the 
master saw and scolded him. Now I have wrapped up the torn leaf in a piece of paper and 
will leave it with the Temple. The horse coin from the reign of Emperor Chongzhen in 
the Ming Dynasty had been replaced with another. The piece of paper on the inside of 
the wood plank that protects the sutra is still stuck there. On the left upper part of the 
paper are written three Chinese characters meaning in English “pattra leaf sutra” and on 
the right lower part are some Chinese words meaning in English “By courtesy of Feng 
Wu, a disciple of our ancient Buddha’, under which are two seals that transcribed into 
English read: “Private Seal of Feng Wu” and “Also named Li Ling”. Long Hong (another 
name of Ding Jing) praised that the Chinese words were written in a vigorous and 
graceful manner, saying that Feng Wu lived in the Ming Dynasty. ... In the 2" lunar 
month of the following year (1860), the year of gengshen (Heavenly Stem 7 and Earthly 
Branch 9), Yue [Dun/Xin] captured the city of Hangzhou. At that time the mountains 
were still not ravaged by the war. In the 11" lunar month of still the next year (1861), the 
year of xinyou (Heavenly Stem 8 and Earthly Branch 10), the city of Hangzhou fell 
again.... By the 2" lunar month of the 3% year of Emperor Tongzhi (1864), the imperial 
troops wiped out the headquarters of the bandits and the people began to see the light of 
Buddha again. And I went back home from Hudu (Shanghai).... when I arrived at the 
Jieqiuge Pavilion, it was lying waste, nowhere to put your foot. A maimed monk was 
lying in a corner, moaning. I asked him about the heritage and was told that Long Hong's 
poem and the scroll and the leaf cut in two were all lost or destroyed. But the 43 leaves of 
pattra sutra, consecrated and blessed, were still there. Then I left some money with the 
monk and told him to take good care of it. 


On a midwinter morning, a monk suddenly came to me with the pattra sutra, saying 
that the above mentioned sick monk had already passed away. The dying monk said that 
this pattra had had a lot to do with Upasaka Ding. The dying monk told him to come to 
me with the pattra and request me to pay for his medicaments and burial. I was terror- 
stricken and did as was told and accepted the pattra sutra. On free days, I looked through 
Yan Lin Yi Gao (Posthumous Manuscripts of Yan Lin) and saw the old Pattra Song. Then 
I asked Yuan Shuangqiu, who was a xiaolian (second-degree scholarly title for successful 
candidate of provincial civil examinations in the Ming and Qing Dynasties), to re-copy 
the long scroll to make up for the loss. It was stamped with Long Hong’s seals and then 
put in the original box. Finally, it was delivered to the monk of the Pavilion to be kept 
together with the pattra scripture.... 


Written with respect by Upasaka Ding Bing, on the day of the Double Ninth Festival in 
the year of guichou (Heavenly Stem 10 and Earthly Branch 10) (1873). 
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Yue Yi said: Take my Xianping Yuan Bao (Jit-f-7G 2%) coin that I have kept in the box 
and fix it the ribbon for tying up the sutra, which is to make up for the pity left by the 
monk’s cutting. PS of Song Seng. 


Two: 


This scroll was completed on the day of Double Ninth Festival of the year of guimao 
(Heavenly Stem 10 and Earthly Branch 4). It was to have been returned to the Yunlinsi 
Temple, but in the end it was not and still kept in my house. Last winter, I got the Tian Ju 
Shi Gao (Poems Written While Residing in the Country ) by Deputy Inspector General 
Gong Hengpu, in which there was a poem titled “Seeing A Pattra Sutra in the 
Miaoxiangge Pavilion. In its forward, it was written: “The pattra sutra has 44 leaves that 
are one chi and two cun in length and approximately a cun in width. Sanskrit words were 
written horizontally on the leaves, counting some 22 thousand words. At the end it was 
written in regular script: ‘Presented on the 19" day of the 7" lunar month in the 3" year 
of Xianping’. There was a hole in the middle with a leather thong binding through it. 
Nobody knows how many ages it has been kept in the Temple. Some foreign monk has 
seen it and said that it was the Saddharmapundarika Sutra of the West (one of the earliest 
Buddhist classics of Mahayana doctrine). The monk kneeled down, chanted through it 
and then left.” As the poem goes: “A rare treasure is the pattra leaves bound with a 
leather thong, The ancient writing is still clear and bright. It’s not written in ink I suspect, 
Sudden revelation without words is true essence of Chan. It came all the way through 
boundless sands to this pure soil, True meaning revealed through its teachings over the 
millenniums. How many years has it been across the river, But we only know it came to 
Luo in the year of Xianping.” Then we came to know it was the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra. My ancestor Long Hong said of himself that he was ignorant of Sanskrit and 
therefore did not know where it was from. This is because he did not see this poem. This 
spring, my younger brother Yi Sheng wrote two poems following the rhyme scheme of 
the former verse as a dedication. He soon passed away on the 16" day of the 7" lunar 
month. It happened that Monk Mu Tong went from Tri-tianzhu Mountains to Xi. The 
Yunlinsi Temple got its master and the pattra sutra got where it belonged. Long Hong's 
Pattra Song dates back to the year of gengchen (Heavenly Stem 7 and Earthly Branch 5) 
during the reign of Emperor Qianlong. Now it is the year of gengchen again, in the reign 
of Emperor Guangxu. So it is 120 years now, during which the pattra sutra came to the 
hands of my family several times, which I do not think is a coincidence but a matter of 
cause. It is devoutly wished that my younger brother Yi will be saved, by the kind 
incantation of this scripture, from the sea of misery and stay in the sukhavati for ever and 
never drop into the sea of words again. 


PS of Ding Bing, on the 8" day of the 12" lunar month of the same year. 


There is a separate entry about Ding Bing in Zhongguo Lidai Renming Da Cidian 
(Biographical Dictionary of Chinese Personages through the Dynasties). He was from 
Hangzhou of Zhejiang in the Qing Dynasty. He was also named Jia Yu, Song Sheng, and 
later in life Song Cun. He was born in the 12" year (1832) of the reign of Emperor 
Daoguang and died in the 25" year (1899) of the reign of Emperor Guangxu. He was an 
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offspring of Ding Jing. In the reign of Emperor Tongzhi, Gerneral Zuo Zongtang 
captured Hangzhou and put Ding Bing in charge of the remaining issues as well as the 
bureaus of relief and medicine. Ding Bing set up relief stations offering porridge to the 
hungry and dredged the West Lake. He used his own personal money to collect lost 
volumes of Si Ku Quan Shu (Complete Library in the Four Branches of Literature), and 
he then returned them to the Wen Lan Ge Tower (library of the Qing Dynasty, in 
Hangzhou, set up in the 49" year of Qianlong). His family had a rich collection of books 
and compiled quite a few kinds of local documents. He also compiled Shan Ben Shi Cang 
Shu Zhi (Records of the Collection in Rare-Book Studio), Song Meng Liao Shi Gao 
(Verses Written in the Song Mengliao Study), Geng Xin Qi Hang Lu. Because of his 
relationship to Ding Jing, he was naturally quite concerned with the pattra sutra that his 
ancestor had so highly praised and eulogized. The above quotation of his remarks was 
rich in content, of which the following points deserve attention: 


1. By the 9" year (1859) of the reign of Xianfeng, the first leaf of this pattra sutra was 
cut in two by a sramanera or Buddhist monk in the Temple and the piece of paper 
which read “Presented on the 17" day of the 9" lunar month of the 3” year of 
Xianping” and that had been stuck to the last leaf was also missing. But the piece of 
paper that read “By courtesy of Feng Wu’, which was stuck on the wood plank, was 
still there. 

2. Hangzhou was laid waste during the wars of the Taiping Heavenly Kingdom, but 
the 43 leaves of the pattra sutra were still left intact. However, there is no evidence to 
prove whether the piece of paper with “By courtesy of Feng Wu” was still on the sutra 
at that time. Maybe it was missing then. Later, the sutra was collected by the Ding’s and 
finally it was returned to the Lingyinsi Temple again in the year of Gengchen 
(Heavenly Stem 7 and Earthly Branch 5) (1880) during the reign of Guangxu. 


3. The “ancient coin” mentioned in Ding Jing’s Pattra Song was actually a coin from 
the years of the reign of Emperor Chongzhen in the Ming Dynasty, and it had an image 
of a horse inscribed on it. In the 9" year (1859) of the reign of Xianfeng, the coin had 
been replaced. When the pattra sutra was with Ding Bing, there was someone named 
Yue Ji, who expressed that he was willing to donate a Xianping Yuan Bao coin that he 
had collected, but it is not known whether this was done or not. If done, it means that 
this Yuan Bao coin of the reign of Emperor Xianping was later replaced again with a 
Xianfeng Tong Bao coin (a coin in use in the reign of Emperor Xianfeng). 


4. It deserves mention in particular that Gong Yilin, previous to Ding Jing, had seen 
this pattra scripture, which was recorded in his Tian Ju Shi Gao. Gong Yilin 
(misprinted as Gong Xianglin in Biographical Dictionary of Chinese Personages 
through the Dynasties) was from Renhe of Zhejiang in the Qing Dynasty He was also 
named Tian Shi, Heng Pu and later in life Tian Ju. He passed the Shuntian provincial 
civil service examination in the 20" year of the reign of Kangxi. His tenure of public 
office gradually went up from zhushi (the lowest rank) in the then Ministry of Public 
Works to yushi (imperial historian). Gong Yilin was versed in poetry and known 
together with Zhu Zunyi and others as the Six Schools of West Zhejiang. His biography 
is carried in History of the Qing Dynasty - Biographies. So far I have not been able to 
track down Tian Ju Shi Gao. But in the above remarks quoted by Ding Bing, some 
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relevant lines of the poems and the forward were copied. According to the records of 
Gong Yilin, the pattra sutra had originally been kept in the Miaoxiangge Pavilion. Yet 
where was this Miaoxiangge Pavilion and what is its relationship with the Jieqiuge 
Pavilion? These are questions that need further investigation. Gong Yilin’s description 
of the pattra sutra was similar to that of Ding Jing, except that Gong did not mention a 
piece of paper with “By courtesy of Feng Wu”, nor a horse coin. In addition, the time 
of submission recorded by Gong Yilin was different from that mentioned by Ding Jing. 
In my mind, I believe that this sutra may have been a collection of the Miaoxiangge 
Pavilion, but somehow it went out of the Pavilion and was collected by Feng Wu, who 
tied a horse coin to the ribbon. Later the pattra sutra was collected by the Jieqiuge 
Pavilion and was seen by Ding Jing. Gong Yilin mentioned that the pattra sutra was in 
the Miaoxiangge Pavilion and “It is not known for how many ages it has remained in 
the Pavilion.” That is to say, this pattra sutra is indeed something coming down from 
remote ages. As to some foreign monks calling it the Saddharmapundarika Sutra, we 
might as well here it out; there is no harm in saying that anyway. 


5. According to Ding Jing, the piece of paper on the pattra sutra said that it was 
“Presented on the 17” day of the 9" lunar month in the 3 year of Xianping”. 
According to Ding Bing, the records of Gong Yilin said that it was “Presented on the 
19" day of the 7" lunar month in the 3" year of Xianping”. There is a difference of 
around two months between the two dates. Which is right? At the moment, Sanskrit 
scholars have made a preliminary study of the pattra scripture. They have discovered 
that on Side B of the 43" leaf, there is a line of remarks written by the copyist. It is 
possible to convert the date in the remarks into the date on the Western calendar. The 
Sanskrit scholars disagree as to the rendition: One date transcribed into the Gregorian 
calendar is 5 August, 1400 and the other is 5 August, 1000. If it is the former, then it is 
in contradiction with the information recorded in Chinese. In case of the latter, it is in 
agreement with the Chinese information, because “The 17" day of the 9" lunar month 
in the 3" year of Xianping” is converted to 17 October, 1000 on the Gregorian 
calendar. At this date, it was almost two months since the writing of the sutra was 
completed. This Buddhist classic was perfectly capable of being sent to China by sea in 
two months. However, if it was “Presented on the 19" day of the 7" lunar month in the 
3" year of Xianping”, it was two months earlier and there was only half a month left in 
which to send this sutra to China. It is doubtful whether this can be accomplished in 
the ancient world. Of course, we cannot resolve this question until we have access to 
Tian Ju Shi Gao. Let’s leave a question mark here then. 


At the moment, Professor Duan Qing and other Sanskrit scholars of the Peking 
University are making a study of this pattra scripture. This thesis is an attempt at 
determining the age of this scripture by means of the records written in Chinese. My 
purpose is to confirm the value of this sutra as a cultural relic and secondly to provide 
some reference for the study of the BSTH of the Northern Song Dynasty. In addition, I 
wish to provide some new information, so that attention will be paid to the style of 
writing and the content of transcription in the study of this pattra sutra. 
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